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¥, the size—1/7th the power drain—yet 50% more powerful! 
Here it is... a transistorized 2-way radio specially designed 
for police motorcycles. The vibrator is gone... replaced 
by rugged, long life transistors. The ““‘DISPATCHER”’ radio— 
with transistorized power supply, IF and audio circuits 
—uses only a fraction of the power formerly required. 
And it is smaller, more powerful and more rugged. 
LOWEST POWER DRAIN of any 2-way radio available 
today. When the “DISPATCHER” radio is on standby, it 
requires no more power than a motorcycle tail-light. 
SMALLEST 2-WAY RADIO—So small, you can hold 
the complete unit in one hand. Mounts easily on handlebar 
assembly of 2-wheelers, or in corner of trunk of 3-wheelers. 


INSTALLATION COSTS CUT IN HALF—Because 





there is no more need for special expensive generators and 
batteries, installation is now a simple, quick operation. 
LOUDEST VOLUME—More than enough volume to cut 
through any motor, wind, and traffic noise. When you need 
it loud, the “DISPATCHER” really gives it to you! 
RUGGED AND RELIABLE—Reliability is increased by 
the long-life transistors, plated chassis, and ‘‘Permakay” 
filters. Special shock-absorbing mounting bracket softens 
roughest jars and jolts. 


First with transistors . . . to serve you better 

Here is another example of Motorola’s continuing leadership 
in the practical application of transistors. Other Motorola 
products improving mobile radio are the T-POWER radio, 
the DYNAMIC MICROPHONE, and the POWER VOICE SPEAKER. 


Write for literature with complete information 
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|ACP’s Cooperation Accepted — 
Attorney General 2 
Plan “Jo Combat 


Ongantzed Crime 


The U. S. Attorney General has accepted the 
IACP’s offer to support and assist in the Department 
of Justice’s plan to combat organized crime in the 
United States. IACP President John D. Holstrom, 
chief of police, Berkeley, Calif., recently wrote At- 
torney General William P. Rogers commending the 
long range program and offering all facilities of the 
IACP in developing a sense of common purpose and 
cooperative effort as the program progresses. 


The Attorney General's plan, announced in April, 

calls for the concentration of information and in- 
vestigative effort on the racketeers and hoodlums in 
this country, with the highest priority given to a 
hundred of the top racketeers. Reflecting the think- 
ing of Director ]. Edgar Hoover, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation; Harry J]. Anslinger, Commissioner of 
Narcotics; and Lt. Gen. Joseph M. Swing, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization, the plan 
provides for the pooling of information from each 
of the cooperating investigating agencies and joint 
action in grand jury presentations. 


The Organized Crime and Racketeering Section 
of the Criminal Division of the Justice Department 
will be expanded and strengthened. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation will investi- 
gate federal crimes within its jurisdiction, the prin- 
ciple statutes being Hobbs Anti-racketeering Act, 
Obstruction of Justice, Extortion, and Interstate 
Fraud by Wire. The Treasury Department, with 
its various investigative agencies, will give full co- 
operation. Many offenses committed by racketeers 
fall within the investigative authority of the Bureau 
of Narcotics, the Internal Revenue Service, and the 
Secret Service. 


This group is now analyzing the pool of informa- 
tion on the 100 top hoodlums now available from all 
the investigative agencies. Additional investigation 
along lines suggested by the examination will follow, 
and they are authorized to request the convening 
of an investigatory grand jury. There is no intent 
to supplant work now being done by the U. S. At- 
torneys in the field or the work of any investigative 
agencies or their techniques, but rather to implement 
that work. 


The Justice Department has heretofore recommend- 
ed that Congress take action upon legislation that 
would facilitate the drive upon organized crime. 
HR 4917 and S. 1368 would broaden the Johnson 
Act, prohibiting the interstate transportation of gam- 
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bling machines. HR 5125 and S. 1367 prohibit the 
interstate transportation of gambling information. 

Local police departments will be called upon fon 
cooperation in investigations and pooling of infor 
mation as the program progresses. The greater part 
of the activity will be concentrated in metropolitan 
areas, although in some instances smaller areas may 
be involved. 


The Attorney General's office will welcome informa 
tion from local and state police administrators who 
recognize evidence of organized crime operations 
within their jurisdictions and would like joint action 
to be taken. 





GET BEHIND THESE BILLS— 


The present session of Congress will soon ad- 
journ. Predictions are that no action will be 
taken on HR 4917 and S. 1368 (broadening the 
Johnson Act to prohibit interstate transportation 
of gambling machines) or HR 5125 and §.1367 
(prohibiting the interstate transmission of gam- 
bling information). The IACP has endorsed 
similar legislation over a long period of years. 
You are urged to let your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives know that enactment of these bills 
would be an effective tool in curbing activities of 
organized criminals and hoodlums and that you 
would like to see such legislation enacted when 
Congress reconvenes. 











1960 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


President Eisenhower has announced that the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
would be held in March, 1960 and has designated 
Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to proceed with the necessary prepara- 
tions for the Conference. 


Every ten years during this century the President 
of the United States has called a White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth so that the nation 
might determine how well its greatest resource is being 
guarded and developed. The first conference was 
called by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909. 


Secretary Folsom has invited governors of all the 
states and territories to appoint state committees to 
participate in planning for the 1960 conference. These 
Committees would serve also as liaison groups between 
the states and an overall national advisory committe¢ 
to be appointed by President Eisenhower. For some 
time the Children’s Bureau has been consulting with 
officials of national organizations and others on a 
theme for the meeting. Suggestions developed will 
be passed on to the national advisory committee which 
will be responsible for the direction of the conference. 


Police administrators who may wish to participate 
themselves or who may wish a representative of theit 
agencies to participate should communicate with their 
governor in the near future before state committee 
appointments become finalized. 
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Police Hall of Fame 
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The Police Hall of Fame series, under [ACP spon- 
sorship, which has been in the planning and_ pilot 
lilm stage for the past several months, is now in the 
“works” with production under way on July 15, IACP 
President John D. Holstrom announces. 


Eighteen scripts suggested by [ACP members are 
in line for production and more are needed to keep the 
schedule moving. 


Superintendent John A. Lyddy, of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Police Department, who is chairman of the 
IACP Television, Radio and Motion Picture Commit- 
tee, and all members of his committee have been 
working industriously to get the series moving. Cap- 
tain Stanley H. Sheldon, Public Relations Division, 
Los Angeles Police Department, is liaison for the 
IACP Committe with the producer, Hope Enterprises 
in Hollywood, California. 

The IACP for its sponsorship will receive from 
Hope Enterprises a substantial sum, earmarked by the 
IACP Board for the Association’s general fund to use 
in expanding existing services to law enforcement and 
adding other services that have been planned for 
years but for which no funds were available. 


SCRIPT CONTRIBUTIONS REQUESTED 

Success of the Police Hall of Fame TV series will 
depend largely on the full and fast cooperation of all 
[ACP members. If you have in your case files one 
or more good, “off-beat” stories, with enough con- 
tinuing action to hold interest for a 25-minute film, 
send it in outline form as soon as possble to [ACP 
Headquarters, 618 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


The stories should feature as much as possible the 
uniformed policeman rather than the detective. There 
is no intention, of course, to slight the plainclothes 
men, but it is felt their activties are covered in such 
['V programs as Dragnet, Lineup, etc., and for that 
reason the Police Hall of Fame would like to em- 
phasize the uniformed officer. Stories about a heli- 
copter chase or rescue, a waterfront story in which a 
harbor boat is used, a “jumper” story—these are par- 
ticularly wanted. Some heroism is essential and some 
can be supplied by the script writer if the case is 
otherwise interesting. 

To avoid waiver complications, rights of privacy, 
etc., the only actual names used should be the chief 
protagonist, or team (if more than one officer is in- 
volved) and the chief of police. If the subject of the 
story is deceased, it may be advisable to use a fictitious 
name. 


Accompanying the story outline should be photo- 
graphs of uniforms, squad cars, actual shoulder patches 
and badges so that the “props” will be as authentic 
as possible. A picture of the station exterior, the radio 
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room, and any other unusual feature of the depart- 
ment will be very helpful. 


According to the contract between the IACP and 
Hope Enterprises, the program coordinator has but 
five days to approve or disapprove a story outline be- 
fore script writing begins; and then only 48 hours 
to check the shooting script for technical errors only. 
Che script outline will be sent to the city concerned, 
and the chief is asked to assign someone to check it 
immediately so it can be returned to Captain Sheldon 
before the 5-day period elapses. Airmail, special 
delivery is requested for this. Captain Sheldon will 
telephone or wire the concerned department head 
on any story point or technical detail which may need 
clarification, so the local department head should be 
alert for such calls. 


The script writers will take considerable license with 
the facts of the case to supply dramatic effect. The 
actions of several of the characters will probably be 
condensed into one, since speaking parts must be held 
to a minimum, and detectives may be portrayed as 
uniformed men or vice versa. It is explained that if 
the story is technically correct and truly portrays good 
police work, the public will not be aware of the dis- 
tinction between ranks. Local departments should 
not be too concerned about these necessary changes, 
as the entire checking procedure will bog down of 
its own weight if they are. 


When a script is scheduled for shooting, the contract 
provides that the local chief, or a capable representa- 
tive designated by him, will be invited to come to 
Hollywood to be technical director on the picture. 
Budget limit on this travel expense is $500 per film, 
on basis of $35 per diem expense and round-trip air 
transportation. 


The Police Hall of Fame provides a splendid op- 
portunity for chiefs to participate in an excellent pub- 
lic relations program in which actual police stories 
are presented in a dignified and factual manner. The 
IACP has reserved to itself in the contract rights 
which will safeguard the high standards envisioned 
by the IACP Committee on Television, Radio and 
Motion Pictures. It is hoped that IACP sponsorship 
will give television viewers a new and much better 
concept of the public service rendered by police agen- 
cies throughout the free world. 


POLICE CANONS—CODE AVAILABLE 


Copies of Canons of Police Ethics and Code of 
Police Ethics are now available in single copies, quan- 
tity copies or in combinaton. 


The Canons, an attractively printed, pocket-size 
booklet, sets forth the 1] canons for police composed 
by a special committee of the IACP. The Code is 
printed in script on heavy stock of a type suitable 
for framing. 


They may be ordered from IACP Headquarters, 
618 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Price of the 
Code is 50¢, the Canons 50¢ or 75¢ for both. In quan- 
tities of more than 10, up to any number desired, a 
discount of 20 per cent will be given. 
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A Long Critical Look at Ourselves 


Professional 
Policemen 





By LEROY C. JENKINS 
Chief of Police 
Racine, Wisconsin 


We have all heard the phrase “professional police- 
men” in recent years and it has reached the point 
where the goal appears in sight and each of us can 
help make it a reality. Some departments are much 
closer to it than others, but with the honest effort 
of every one of us we can soon realize our goal. 

Why do we want to be professional policemen? The 
The reasons are many. Mainly, so we can serve the 
citizens of our cities, states and United States in a more 
efficient, less costly manner. Secondly, for personal 
respect; recognition by the public for our ability to 
fulfil the requirements of our work with a high degree 
of skill; respect for and recognition of the long hours 
of intensive training, study, and application of what 
we have learned. Lastly, for whatever personal gain 
that can be had because we have raised our status in 
the community. 

We find many stumbling blocks between medioc- 
rity and professionalism. All through police history 
there have been attempts by the uninformed, for var- 
ious reasons, to reduce the efficiency, competency, and 
effectiveness of duly constituted law enforcement. We 
are criticized by those knowning little or nothing about 
police work, by those who do not want to see the 
policeman attain professional status — but, equally as 
often, we are praised by fellow law enforcement men, 
prosecutors and the courts for our work. There are 
those who cannot distinguish between a habeas corpus 
and corpus delecti, with a complete lack of under- 
standing of the intricacies of the profession, suggesting 
that the policemen fight fires, collect rubbish, or per 
form other tasks, the workings of which are not fami- 
liar to him, and which are in no way compatible 
with the profession he has learned. 

Remember—we are policemen because we chose this 
as our profession. We wanted to be a policeman more 
than anything else in the world. Had we wanted to 
be grocers, butchers, firemen or plumbers, we would 
not have become policemen. 

There is nothing wrong with being a grocer, butch- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Chief Jenkins joined the 
Racine Police Department in 1941. Two years later he 
took military leave of absence to serve as criminal investi- 
yator in the Armed Forces until 1946, when he returned 
to the police department and was promoted through the 
vanks of detective, detective sergeant and lieutenant. He 
was appointed chief in August, 1956. He attended the 
Provost Marshal General’s School in 1943 and the FBI 
National Academy in 1955. 
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Each has a skill 


er, fireman or plumber—far from it. 
of his own, and each is vitally important to our way 
of life. But they are not policemen and they probably 
never have wanted to be policemen. As a result, they 
would not be interested in learning and relearning 
ordinances, statutes, court demeanor and the many 
scores of other police subjects the officer has had to 
learn. 


It is reasonably certain that few policemen could 
skillfully repair a watch, remove an appendix, o1 
prepare an oral cavity—but neither could the watch 
maker, doctor or dentist readily conduct a proper in 
vestigation, prepare a Case for court o1 protect a 
“chain of evidence.” True, they could in time learn 
what the policeman has learned, but it would ob 
viously not be of their choosing or they would more 
than likely already be policemen. 

Professionalism is a frame of mind—created in the 
minds of the public and in ourselves. It is brought 
about by setting a pattern of high ethics, exceptional 
skill, and the desire to serve the community with the 
highest in police standards. Politeness, expertness 
and thoroughness all tend towards creating a good 
impression. A law enforcement officer can command 
respect through his method of carrying out assigt- 
ments. He must retain his dignity, self respect and 
control his temper when others cannot. He must 
not jeopardize his position in the community by 
doing things that he would not condone if done by 
others. His devotion to his work must overshadow 
all other feelings and emotions. He must give the 
community the best brand of law enforcement he 
knows how. Honesty and integrity, coupled with 
specialized training, and an intense desire to improve 
his work capacity and efficiency will start the police 
man on the road towards recognition as a “profession 
al law enforcement officer.” 


The time has come for each of us, from the patrol- 
man up through the ranks to the chief, to stand oil 
a bit and take a long critical look at ourselves. Are 
we giving our communities the kind of law enforce 
ment that will bring us recognition as professional 
policemen? Are we, each of us, putting such profes 
sional effort into our work that it reflects a degree 
of skill that comes only with training, intelligence 
and an intense desire to raise our standards? If we 
are doing these things in our communities, we are 
certain to make big strides toward our ultimate goal 
“Professionalization.” 
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Stretching 
the long arm 
of the law 


No area is out of reach 


Communities are spreading out in all direc- 
tions and at the same time spreading thin 
your available personnel. The answer to this 
“growing” problem is fleet flexibility .. . Solo 
flexibility that enables each officer to cover 
more territory. The man on a Solo gets where 
he is needed in the shortest possible time 
even thru congested traffic areas. And re- 
member, “Seeing is behaving.” The Solo- 
mounted officer’s ability to see and be seen 
prevents many violations and accidents. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 







The 1958 Solo is the finest ever. Cush- 
ioned riding comfort with cat-like sure- 
footedness makes the new Solo the most 
efficient two-wheeler in police history. New 
swinging-arm rear suspension—spring loaded 


. seat post — Hydra-Glide front fork — give 


on-the-job comfort that keeps officers fresh 
and alert at all times. 

See your dealer or write HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin for free 
illustrated literature. 


police motorcycles 








For Police Traffic Supervision 


IACP “haffte 
Award Winners 


Nine states and 108 cities have been honored by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police for po- 
lice traffic supervision activity in 1957. 








Two states and 53 cities will receive outstanding 
achievement awards and seven states and 55 cities will 
get certificates of achievement. 


Outstanding achievement awards are based on per- 
formance evaluations of 90 per cent or higher for 
states and 85 per cent or higher for cities, as rated in 
the police traffic supervision section of the Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 


Certificates of achievement are given on the basis 
of 85 to 90 per cent performance evaluations for states 
and on 80 to 85 per cent [or cities. 


The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
is administered by the National Safety Council. The 
police traffic section of the Inventory is under the 
policy supervision of the International Association of 
Chiets of Police. Achievement awards based on over- 
all traffic program of states and cities were announced 
earlier by the National Safety Council. 


Judges for the IACP awards were: Col. Homer Gar- 
rison, Jr., director, Texas Department of Public Safety, 
Austin, Tex., chairman; Chief David W. Robbins, 
Greenwich, Conn., and Ass’t Chief J. A. Youell, Miami, 
Fla. The awards and certificates will be presented in 
local ceremonies. 


The states and cities recognized by the IACP for 
1957 performances were: 


STATES 
GROUP | (East) GROUP II (South) 


No Outstanding Achievement Award Outstanding Achievement Award 
Certificate of Achievement North Carolina 
Maryland Certificate of Achievement 
Deloware Virginia 


GROUP II! (Midwest) 
(Ne Award) 


GROUP IV (West) GROUP V (Big States) 


No Outstanding Achievement Award Outstanding Achievement Award 
Certificate of Achievement California 


New Mexico Certificate of Achievement 
Colorado Michigan 
Arizona 


CITIES 


GROUP 1—(1,000,000 and Over Population) 
(6 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Certificate of Achievement 
Toronto, Ontario 
Detroit, Mich. 


GROUP 2—(750,000 to 1,000,000 Population) 
(4 cities reporting) 
(No Award) 


GROUP 3—(5,000,000 to 750,000 Population) 
(11 cities reporting) 
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Outstanding Achievement Award 
San Diego, Calif. 
Dallas, Texas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Certificate of Achievement 
Seattle, Wash. 

New Orleans, La. 


GROUP 4—(350,000 to 500,000 Population) 
(11 cities reporting 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
akland, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
No Certificate of Achievement 


GROUP 5—(200,000 to 350,000 Population) 
(23 cities reporting 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Okiahoma City, Okla. 

Miami, Fla. 

No Certificate of Achievement 


GROUP 6—(100,000 to 200,000 Population) 
(57 cities reporting 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
San Jose, Calif. Pasadena, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. Saginaw, Mich 
Baton Rouge, La. Tacoma, Wash. 


Certificate of Achievement 
Fresno, Calif Grand Rapids, Mich 
Lubbock, Texas Jackson, Miss. 
Montgomery, Ala. Amarillo, Texas 
Austin, Texas Berkeley, Calif. 
Glendale, Calif. Arlington, Va. 
Lincoin, Nebr. 


GROUP 7—(50,000 to 100,000 Population) 
(122 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Santa Monica, Calif. Burbank, Calif. 
Lakewood, Ohio Hayward, Calif. 
Columbia, S. Car. Inglewood, Calif. 
Lansing, Mich. Oak Park, Ill. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Certificate of Achievement 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Euclid, Ohio 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Pomona, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. Greenville, S$. Car. 
Jackson, Mich. Richmond, Calif. 
Springfield, Ohio 


GROUP 8—(25,000 to 50,000 Population) 
(2 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 

Palo Alto, Calif. Vallejo, Calif. 

Pocatello, Idaho Billings, Mont. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio East Cleveland, Ohio 

Sunnyvale, Calif. High Point, N. Car. 

Richmond, Wash. Vancouver, Wash. 


Certificate of Achievement 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
West Covina, Calif. 
Birmingham, Mich. 

Clearwater, Fla. 


GROUP 9—(10,000 to 25,000 Population) 
(442 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 

East Lansing, Mich. Boulder, Colo 
Highland Park, Ill. Bristol, Va. 

Antioch, Calif. Monterey, Calif. 
Great Bend, Kans. Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 
Pittsburg, Calif. Lodi, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. Moses Lake, Wash. 


Certificate of Achievement 


Winnetka, Ill. La Puente, Calif. 
Garden City, Kans. Merced, Calif. 
Bartlesville, Okla. Niles, Mich. 

Hanford, Calif. Sherman, Texas 
La Mesa, Calif. El Cerrito, Calif. 

Maple Heights, Ohio University Park, Texas 

Prescott, Ariz. Visalia, Calif. 


GROUP 10—(5,000 to 10,000 Population) 
(351 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Edina, Minn. Willmar, Minn. 
West St. Paul, Minn. Cedar City, Utah 
ver, Del. Fairborn, Ohio 
Wyoming, Ohio Miami Shores, Fia. 


Certificate of Achievement 
Baker, Ore. Marion, lowa 
Greenville, Mich. Weslaco, Texas 
Maumee, Ohio El Campo, Texas 
Porterville, Calif. Loveland, Colo. 
Western Springs, Ill. Durango, Colo. 
Williston, N. Dak. Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Sen Marcos, Texas 
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The Faurot policy to create, design and manufacture ‘‘Easy 


” 


to Use'’ equipment and ‘‘Easy to Follow 


so that the work of the investigator, experienced or inexperi- 
enced, can be facilitated in his search for criminal evidence. 
Faurot, Inc., will always give careful consideration to the 


ideas received from law enforcement officials so that it may 


A © faurct KIT TO FIT EVERY NEED... 


chemical processes 


produce the finest equipment available to fit every need. 


608A LATENT 


equipment to take 


lift latent prints on 


objects and surfaces. 
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635 


635 POLICE FIELD KIT—A larger comprehensive 


“on the spot'’ examinations as well as 


more 
Kit that permits 
laboratory tests. This kit contains equipment for taking 
finger prints, developing and lifting old and new latent 
prints, post mortem finger printing, ultra-violet investiga- 
tions, forgery detection, preliminary blood tests, obliterated 
classification and comparison of 


numbers restoration, 


finger prints. 


POWDER 
FINGER PRINT KIT — This 
compact (5”x8"x14”) kit contains 


finger 


all types 







AND 
handy, 


prints 
by the Faurot Inkless Method, to 
make instant search, develop and 


of 
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640 IODINE FUMING KIT —-This kit was 
designed to conveniently consolidate all the 
equipment necessary to develop and transfer 
latent prints by the lodine Fuming Process. 
Sufficient chemical 


supplies for multiple 


iodine tests are included. 





628 BUREAU LATENT POWDER AND FINGER PRINT KIT—A 
medium 
taking finger prints 
prints 
latent prints. All items are arranged to facilitate the investigators 
work. 


sized kit designed with quality Faurot Equipment for 
(ink and inkless method), developing latent 


(powders and chemical solution), lifting and examining 


For further information on these and many other 
Faurot products write to: 





FAUROT, INC. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime a 
Detection & Identification Equipment FINGER PRINT 


SUPPLIES 

















Many Uses for Color Movies in Drunk Driving Cases 





What Movies 
Have Doue 
For Us 


By WILLIAM A. WINFIELD 
Chief of Police 
Rochester, New York 


A widened variety of uses for photography is help- 
ing the Accident and Traffic Bureau of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Police Department to more effectively meet 
the problem of convicting and otherwise controlling 
that potential killer, the drunken driver. 


The photographing of drunken drivers is, of course, 
not new. It has been carried out in Rochester for 
four years and in some cities for as many as ten. 
Originally, however, the films so obtained were gen- 
erally considered of value only as direct courtroom 
evidence or as an inducement to the subject to plead 
guilty prior to a trial. 


While these applications have met with marked 
success, the Accident and Traffic Bureau in Rochester 
has found that the usefulness of these same films can 
be extended even beyond this original concept. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bureau now uses these drunken driver 
shots in such varied activities as: 

1. Training courses conducted at the Police Acad- 
emy, both as part of the indoctrination courses given 
to rookies and the in-service training given to all 
police officers. 

2. “Memory refreshers’” conducted for arresting ofh- 
cers prior to their appearance in court. 

3. Training clinics for instructors in the public 
school driver training program. 

These films are now obtained as an integral part 
of the routine processing given to all drunken drivers. 

The first step in this processing involves the check 
of a urine sample, or, if this is impossible or imprac- 
tical, a quick trip to the nearest hospital for taking 
of a blood sample. If an analysis of this sample indi- 
cates an alcoholic concentration greater than .15 it 
is considered as prima facie evidence of intoxication. 

Juries, of course, have the right to ask, “What did 
he say? How did he look? How did he act?” In 
order to furnish the jury with this information, the 
Bureau does its best and shoots a 50-foot roll of 
16mm color film of each drunken driver arrested. 
This shows his gait, general condition and behavior. 
Also coordination tests are made as directed by a local 
neurologist. As part of the routine processing of such 
cases, a sound recording is made of the questioning 
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The camera shelf is hinged to the wall, giving a 
firm support. The camera ts always in the same place 
for all long shots. The shelf folds up out of the way 
like an ironing board. 


of the defendant in order that the jury members may 
hear for themselves how the defendant sounded on 
the night of his arrest, any slurring of speech, inco- 
herence, drunkenly abusive language, etc. 

Now, and very important. What was the appea 
ance of the defendant, did he sway or stagger, was he 
bleary-eyed, did he appear to have full control ol 
his faculties? Obviously, the best way to preserve such 
evidence is on film—and so film it the Bureau does, 
and in color. (Many police departments find black 
and-white movies quite satisfactory.) Our photo 
graphic “studio” is something of a marvel of ingenuity 
and space utilization that might well be copied by 
other cramped police departments. It was designed 
and equipped with the advice and cooperation ol 
Harris B. Tuttle, consultant in law enforcement 
photography for the Eastman Kodak Company. Hav- 
ing no room that could be used exclusively for this 
purpose in the already overcrowded building, a first 
floor corridor was inexpensively renovated so that it 
could be quickly converted. 

At one end of the forty-five foot corridor, a bracket 
which may be swung into the wall when not in 
was installed to which is affixed the camera, equipped 
with 15mm f/2.5 lens and loaded with l6mm colo: 
film. At the other end of the corridor, a rolled black 
curtain with three vertical white stripes is suspended 
from the ceiling in such a manner that it may readily 
be pulled down. Thus it serves the dual purpose ol 
completely cutting off the corridor and at the same 
time forming an effective background for the camera 
shots. The walls, ceiling and adjoining doors of the 
corridor have been painted a uniform soft grey so as 
to eliminate reflections and other distractions. Light 
is provided by a series of eight photoflood bulbs in re 
flectors permanently located in pairs along the length 
of the corridor and about seven feet from the floor. 

The subject is placed at one end of the corridor, 
back to the curtain, and requested to walk toward 
the camera. His progress is then accurately recorded 
and any sway or stagger is readily discernible against 
the vertical white lines painted on the backdrop. These 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
POLICE OFFICERS 


TITLE 





ACADEMY LECTURES 
ON LIE DETECTION, 


Volume Il 


FIELD 
INTERROGATION 


CRIME AND THE 
SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH 


STATISTICS ESSENTIAL 
FOR POLICE EFFICIENCY 


FROM ARREST TO 
RELEASE 


THE OFFICER SPEAKS 
IN PUBLIC 


CAR CLOUTING 


CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER * 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue * SPRINGFIELD ¢ ILLINOIS 


DESCRIPTION 


Academy for Scientific Interrogation edited by V. A. Leonard, 
State College of Washington. Features new ideas, procedures and 
methods which will enable the polygraph examiner to improve his 
skills and proficiency in the use of polygraph techniques. (Police 
Science Series) 

Also available — Volume |! in this series, $3.75. 


by Allen P. Bristow, Sergeant, Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
Department. The body of the work is devoted to a description of 
methods and techniques used to select subjects for field interrogation, 
to observe and recognize criminal traits, and to evaluate documents 


of identification. 


by J. Paul de River, Los Angeles. A clinical and psychological 
study of the sexual psychopath and his overt behavior. Deals with 
the so-called “sociopathic personalities’’ — psychopathic personalities 
with pathologic sexuality. Covers all types of sexual perversions, each 
of which is illustrated by factual cases from the author's experience in 


handling these individuals. 


by John |. Griffin, The Bernard M. Baruch School of Business 
and Public Administration, New York City. Shows how the police 
function can be carried out more efficiently with the application of 


modern statistical methods. In addition to specific instruction on the 
handling of numbers, rounding, ratios, indexes, the proper methods 


for constructing tables and charts are considered. 





by Marshall Houts, Member of Tennessee and Minnesota Bars. 
An invaluable description of the processes of criminal justice as they 
operate in actual practice. Easy to read—not loaded down with 
elaborate footnotes or case citations. Points out the need for remedial 
changes which will permit the Common Law System to attain its fullest 


potential. 


by Everett M. King, Sheriff's Department, Alarmeda County, 
California. Methods of self introspect and appraisai are introduced 
to the reader to demonstrate the need for him to develop his inherent 
assets. The officer is then guided along a progressive path in analyz- 
ing the elements of the speech. Researching, proving, stimulating, 


and demonstrating methods are discussed. 


by Alfred T. Nelson and Howard E. Smith, Los Angeles Police 
Department. Contains the first-and most complete study of a plain 
clothes tactic developed under the supervision of the authors and 
termed ‘contingent surveillance.”” The use of scientific aids in rela- 
tion to the special problems of theft from motor vehicle are also 


treated. Profusely illustrated. (Police Science Series) 


plus a reminder to enter or renew your 
subscription to ‘‘POLICE’’ now. Send your 
subscription now — $3.00 a year in U.S.A. 


until September 1, 1958. 


DETAILS 


Pub. 1958 
168 pages 
$5.75 


To be published 
August 1958 
96 pages 
34 illustrations 


To be published 
August 1958 


To be published 
September 1958 
260 pages 
77 illustrations 


To be published 
September 1958 
240 pages 


Pub. 1958 
184 pages 
$5.75 


Pub. 1958 
180 pages 
32 illustrations 
$4.75 
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view of the general set-up for making 


Above ts 
16mm motion pictures of drunken drivers. The black 
roll curtain in rear has three white reference stripes 
for movement index instead of white line on floor. 
Note the blackboard hinged to the wall at right. 


vertical lines have replaced the traditional white line 
on the floor since the Bureau believes that many 
habitual drunkards have conditioned themselves to 
walking along such a line and that placing the lines 
vertically and out of their line of vision removes what 
amounts to be a guide for them. Also it’s difficuli 
lor many sober persons to walk a white line. 

This one test is not conclusive in itsell, however, 
since some drunks preserve the unique abilitv to walk 
in a straight line even when in a state of near oblivion. 
And so the subject is filmed in other activities at 
which he may be less adept, such as writing his name 
and address on a “blackboard” which folds out of the 
wall, touching the tip of his nose with a finger, hold- 
ing his arms outstretched to side or front, bringing 
the fingers together to touch, starting with the arms 
outstretched to the side, picking up a coin, etc. 

Then, as the final scene in his cinema debut, he is 
given a series of closeups and it is here that color film 
proves its full value, for nothing is lost: the facial 
expressions, the flushed skin, the bleared and blovd- 
shot eyes. 

And in each series of pictures is included an iden- 
tifying shot of the subject’s name the date and the 
time of arrest. This is usually writen on the black- 
board. 

Has the use of photography paid off? Sergeant Nick 
Schauber, veteran police officer in charge of the Acci- 
dent Division and under whose direction the films are 
made, is sure that it has. While there has been a re- 
luctance on the part of some city court judges to ad- 
mit the film as direct evidence, an unexplained situ- 
ation which is expected to be rectified in the near 
future, it has been the clincher when used to prove 
criminal negligence in the county court where it is 
freely admitted as evidence. 

It has had unusual success when used prior to the 
trial in order to persuade the subject to plead guilty, 
either on his own initiative,-on the advice of his at- 
torney or, in one case, in the face of dire threats made 
by an irate spouse who viewed the filmed performance. 
Chis may be accomplished as soon as the “morning- 
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after” if the police department is located in clos¢ 
proximity to a film processing laboratory or within 
three or four days in most small cities. In this use 
alone it has more than paid for itself by eliminating 
the necessity for many expensive trials. 


What of its use in training and refresher courses 
Veteran officers in the Bureau are agreed that, scientifi 
cally prepared evidence notwithstanding, the most 
important single factor in obtaining a drunken dri 
ing conviction is the impression made by the arresting 
officer on the jury—his ability to convincingly describ 
the appearance and actions of the driver at the tini 
of an accident that may have occurred weeks or months 
before. The Bureau considers the filmed record as 
an invaluable asset in this connection. One _ polic 
officer said that such film records are the best friend 
a policeman ever had. The films are used extensively 
at the Police Academy in both rookie and in-servic: 
training in order that the officer may learn how to 
quickly identify and later accurately describe the 
characteristics of an intoxicated driver. 

Similarly, it is used just prior to the trial to refresh 
the memory of the arresting officer, thus adding sub 
stantially to the accuracy of his testimony. 


The sole interest of the Bureau is not in obtaining 
convictions, however. It is perhaps even more con 
cerned with convincing the public that drinking and 
driving do not mix, thereby eliminating the trouble 
at its source. For this purpose, the film has been 
used as part of the training clinic for instructors ii 
the public school driver-training program The new 
driver who is made fully aware of the use of movies 
and likelihood of conviction facing the drunken driver 
is more apt to think twice before taking that last on 
for the road. 


The Rochester Police Department firmly believes 
that modern photography (both still and motion pir 
ture) with the wide variety of applications, is an in 
valuable aid in furnishing the information that wiil 
effectively eliminate a potential killer from the road 


New Industrial Warning Signal 


The Federal Sign and Signal Corporation, Chicago. 
a pioneer in developing a revolving red flashing light 
used almost universally on 
fire, police and other emei 
gency vehicles, announces a 
360-degree revolving beacon, 
surface or stanchion mount 
ing, for use by industry in 
high noise level areas where 
audible signals are not effec- 
tive or at industrial and con 
struction locations where 
workers normally are located 
above or below the range ol 
conventional horizontal warn- 
ing lights. The model features 
a tilting beam, with the 
brightest light ever used for industrial emergency 
warning purposes, a 200-watt, sealed beam lamp, and 
heat resisting glass dome covers available in red, green, 
blue, amber or clear white colors. 
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that are many and detailed. 


HELP 


As Chief of Police you are a busy man—an expert in your profession, with problems 











As experts in the field of signals for law enforcement, FEDERAL can relieve you of an- 
noying but important details. Whatever your signal problem, we can recommend and 
furnish equipment designed to solve that problem. 


Write us about your 


Specific signal needs. 


We can gr you increase your department's efficiency and safety. Look at some of the 
items we offer. Consider their purpose and your departmental needs. 





360° revolving lights of all types. Regular, Super 
and junior Beacons, and the Fire Ball. Ask for 
catalog 300 


Small stationary sirens for special warning at 
dangerous intersections, or as a general alarm 
at penal institutions. Ask for bulletin 111. 


Coasters, doubletones, low pitch, and high pitch 
sirens, with and without lights, for all emergency 
vehicles. Ask for catalog 300. 





Beacon Rays for visual warning in prisons, penal 
farms, or any other alarm and warning purposes 
Ask for bulletin 107. 


oo) a oN oe and 


gear 


Large vertical alarm sirens, 2 to 10 horsepower 
for penal institutions, disaster warning, first aid 
call and other general alarm purposes. Ask for 
catalog 200. 






Combination electronic siren and 
public address units for Police 
squad cars, ambulances, and 
patrols. Ask for bulletin 325. 


8758 S. State St. 
Chicago 19, Ill. 








Four Grand Awards Given 


tt 4 Winners 


Three U. S. cities and one state have been singled 
out for special honors by the American Automobile 
Association for their outstanding efforts to save pe- 
destrian lives in traffic. They are Detroit, Michigan; 
Sacramento, California; Monroe, North Carolina, and 
the state of Kansas. 


It was the second successive year that Detroit has 
won the top AAA award for its pedestrian pro- 
gram and record. Only one other city, Washington, 
D. C., has ever duplicated the feat in the 19-year his- 
tory of the program. 


Detroit, with a 33 per cent reduction in pedestrian 
trafhe deaths and an 11 per cent drop in such injuries 
in the past three years, was cited by the AAA as a 
model for other U. S. cities in the unceasing war on 
accidents involving the man afoot. In fact, since 
1938, pedestrian deaths in Detroit have dropped 55 
per cent, while injuries have fallen off 42 per cent. 


Competition for the top awards was the most spir- 
ited in the history of the program. A total of 1,708 
cities, an all-time record, and 45 states submitted re- 
ports to the AAA for analysis and scoring. 


In selecting the winners the judges used two for- 
mulas, one for cities based on population and another 
for the states based on population, motor vehicle 
registrations, weather conditions and other factors. 
Cities then competed against others in their own popu- 
lation group, while the states competed against others 
in their class, with the grand award winner picked 
from the top states in each group. 

STATES 

GROUP I 
First Place and Grand Award . ........ Kansas 
Honorable Mention ........Wyoming, Idaho, and Wisconsin 


GROUP II 
BM IO tas scnsitdebeacnceesd isepewbtaicn ....... Michigan 
ES SR a a ce Minnesota 


Honorable Mention ... Rhode Island and Washington 


GROUP III 


First Place Massachusetts 

bg, RE ee Connecticut 

eee a Colorado 
GROUP IV 

First Place .......... cieeabenieeeaiae Delaware 


California, North Carolina and 
South Carolina 


Honorable Mention .... 


CITIES 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
iain See cn cpeciandines Detroit, Michigan 
(and Grand Award among cities over 200,000 population) 
se a ee Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
500,000 to 1,000,000 Population 
First Place . 5 . Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
NP, RE ee Seattle, Washington 
Third Place . San Francisco, California 
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Board of Judges—National leaders who served on 
ihe Board of Judges for the AAA Pedestrian Program 
Appraisal were: left to right, Norman Damon, vice 
president, Automotive Safety Foundation; Col. C. W. 
Woodson, Jr., second vice president IACP and super- 
intendent, Virginia State Police; Charles W. Prisk, 
past president, Institute of Traffic Engineers; E. Glenn 
Featherston, assistant commissioner, Division of State 
and Local School Systems, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Chairman E. H. Holmes, 
assistant commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads; 
Wainright Bridges, director, Uniform Laws Program, 
AAMVA; Executive Secretary J]. W. Bethea, The 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety; President 
Claude R. McMillan, AASHO. 


200,000 to 500,000 Population 
First Place 
Second Place 
ee 
100,000 to 200,000 Population 
i: RaAeeen ee Sacramento, California 
(and Grand Award among cities 50,000 to 200,000 
population) 
Fall River, Massachusetts 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Norfolk, Virginia 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Richmond, Virginia 


Second Place ............... . 
Third Place ............. : 
50,000 to 100,000 Population 
First Place Upper Darby Twp., Pennsylvania 
Second Place ine Lynn, Massachusetts 
Third Place Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Pontiac, 

Michigan and Lorain, Ohio (tie) 

25,000 to 50,000 Population 
First Place ; Bloomington, Indiana 
Second Place Mason City, Iowa; University City, 
Missouri; Belmont, Massachusetts and Walla 
Walla, Washington (tie) 
Third Place . New London, Connecticut; Council 
Bluffs, Iowa and Oshkosh, Wisconsin (tie) 

10,000 to 25,000 Population 
First Place is Monroe, North Carolina 
(and Grand Award among cities Under 50,000 Population) 
Second Place ... "bree St. Joseph, Michigan 
Third Place Great Bend, Kansas and Guthrie, 
Oklahoma (tie) 
Under 10,000 Population 
First Place Winter Park, Florida and Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma (tie) 
Asheboro, North Carolina 
. Easton, Maryland and Camden, 
South Carolina 


Second Place ..... 
Third Place 
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Loaded 
with 
more... 





Your 


True! Colt pistols and revolvers are loaded 
with more of all the things shooters want 
most. They’re built rugged, in a tradition of 
dependability and engineering know-how 
that goes back 122 years. They have silk- 
smooth actions, crisp trigger pulls, because 
they’ve more hand-fitted parts, more of the 
top quality materials that make a fine fire- 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., Inc., Hartford 15, Conn. 





SINGLE ACTION ARMY $125 
Calibers: .45 Colt; .38 Special, 





PYTHON $125 
Caliber: 357 Magnum 


olt handgun 





COBRA $71.50 
Calibers: .38 Special; .32 New Police. 


FRONTIER SCOUT $49.50 
Caliber: .22 short, long, long-rifle. 





arm. You can’t buy better than a Colt in 
any price range, for any purpose. 

Whatever you want in a handgun, you'll 
find one that suits you perfectly — for fea- 
tures, fit, feel — in the world-famous Colt 
line. Investigate the models below, and other 
great Colt handguns and shoulder arms, at 
your Registered Colt Dealer’s. 


MATCH TARGET $84.50 
Caliber: .22 L.R. 





HUNTSMAN $46.75 
Caliber: .22 L.R. 


FAMOUS IN THE PAST...FIRST IN THE FUTURE @ 
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Frankfurt Motorists and Pedestrians Hear and Heed: 





When “She 
Voice Of 
Safety Speake 


By PAUL SPIERS 
Staff Writer 
European Edition, Stars and Stripes 


(S & S Photo by Lloyd Borgus) 


Frank Sinatra is internationally known as “The 
Voice.” But not in Frankfurt, Germany. 

It’s Polizeimeister Leo Hassner. Known as “The 
Guardian Angel in Police Uniform,” the 33-year-old 
police master sergeant directs traffic at the city’s 
busiest intersection via a loudspeaker. 

His vantage point during fair, exhibition and con- 
vention time is the balcony of a cafe opposite the main 
railroad station. 

Among his ad lib quips that are quoted throughout 
the state of Hesse are: 

“Oh, granny, you don’t want to die yet. You want 
to live to your golden wedding anniversary.” 

“Now, granny, better stay on the sidewalk. You 
don’t want to leave grandpa all alone, do you?” 

“Please. The lady with the nice slim legs. Don't 
step into the street yet. It would be a pity if a cat 
comes along and injures those pretty legs.” 

“The gentleman with the suitcase. Although your 
hat is green, the light is not at all. Please wait.” 

“The driver in the grey Volkswagen. You have a 
red light and that means stop. Please do not make 
me see red. That would cost you something.” 

“Young girl with the boxer dog. We can excuse 
the dog for ignorance in crossing against a red light, 
but at least you should know better.” 

“Hello, comrade on the cycle. You should stay in 
the right lane. Boy, boy, you are stubborn. I'll bring 
you down some oil if your handlebars are rusted in.” 

“Hello, lady, why in a hurry? Just consider what 
the child with you will think if I come down and 
take your name. Please wait two more seconds. Your 
husband prefers to see you late and safe than in an 
ambulance.” 

“Hello, Mr. bus driver! You are not flying an air- 
plane.” 

And, if Hassner sees a friend violating traffic rules, 
the repartee usually starts off something like this— 
“Herr so-and-so. I would never have thought you 
would have done a thing like that to me...” 

For American soldiers, he often starts off with— 
“Listen, boy, take it easy, take it easy.” 

Occasionally such a large crowd of aficionados 
gathers under the balcony that Hassner disappears 
into the cafe for fifteen minutes so that normal side- 
walk traffic can resume. 
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pier or ee 


“I believe that the microphone warnings have pre 
vented accidents,” he says. “If the work that I’ve 


put into it has saved just one life, then it has been 
worthwhile.” 

“Some people, especially visitors, get confused at 
the intersection,” he says. 

“It is a hectic place because seven streets come into 
the square and about 2,500 motor vehicles and 470 
street cars travel through every hour of the day and 
early evening. 

“Most people react in a friendly manner to my 
warnings, especially foreign people. Some of them 
occasionally treat me to a coffee on the balcony. 

“But, sometimes people look at me and tap their 
heads to show that I’m crazy. I have to be hard with 
them. 

“So far my warnings have not caused any letters ol 
complaint to be sent to the police department, only 
those rare personal outbursts. 

“What I try to do is appeal to the good side of 
people in a friendly joking manner.” 

His appeal was considered so good by the manage 
ment of a German radio station that they tried to 
employ him as a full-time announcer. 

He was on loudspeaker duty regularly during rush 
hours for several years until he was assigned to traffic 
education in the school system about 18 months ago. 

His next “big brother” assignment at the intersec 
tion is expected to be during the March fair. He'll 
probably jest at the jaywalkers six or seven hours 
a day. 

An incident that Hassner recalled with amusement 
is the time an American soldier was about to step 
into the street and cross in front of rush-hour traffic. 
“T said, ‘STOP, SOLDIER!’ ’”’ 

“He did. He just froze there and looked afraid. 

“So I said, ‘Excuse me, soldier; you may go when 
the light is green. I hope you understand. You may 
proceed now.’ 

“He looked and looked around trving to find out 
where the voice came from. Finally, I said, ‘Soldier, 
I'm over you.’ 

“He looked up and began to laugh, and shouted 
up to me, ‘Man, I thought you were a voice from 
heaven.’ ”’ 
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Is your 
ammunition 
primed for 


emergencies? 





When emergencies arise, the dependability of your ammunition 
may be all that stands between the lives of your officers and 


POWERFUL LOADS 
FOR ALL POLICE WORK 








357 Magnum 

Special high-power cartridges 
available with 158 gr. lead, or 
158 er. “Hi-Speed” metal point 
bullets 


38 Special 

6 different types. Bullets include 

lead, metal point “Hi-Way 

Master” metal-penetrating and 
Targetmaster” wad cutter 


44 Remington Magnum 
Super-power 240 gr. lead, gas- 
heck bullet with more than a 
half ton of muzzle energy. 


45 Automatic 

Powerful 230 grain bullet is 
metal-cased. Adapted to auto- 
matic pistols and submachine 
guns. 


those of lawbreakers. Two exclusive dependability features make 
Remington ammunition especially suited for police use: 

1. “KLEANBORE”’ priming which will not rust or corrode 
the barrel. ‘‘Kleanbore’’ primed cartridges assure a clean, ac- 
curate revolver barrel—as well as instant ignition. 

2. The Remington OILPROOF feature, which seals both 
primer and bullet, prevents seepage of oil. The police officer can 
keep his revolver loaded for weeks or months with confidence 
that when an emergency arises, Remington ammunition will 
function dependably. 

Powerful, accurate Remington ammunition is available with 
these exclusive dependability features in a wide variety of loads, 
including metal point and metal-penetrating ‘“‘ Hi-Way Master.” 
Specify Remington on your next order. 


REMINGTON SERVICE TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel free 
to call on us. Just drop a line to Shooting Promotion Section, Remington Arms 


Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


#16 u 5. pat. orF 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


emingion 


“*Hi-Way Master.’* ‘‘Kleanbore."’ ‘ a " are Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
**Hi-Speed’’ is a Trademark of Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 








Proper Balance Between Areas of Responsibility and Delegation of Authority 





State Polkce 
phdmtucstratiou 


By RAY ASHWORTH 
Director, Traffic Division of [ACP 
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Administration is a broad field—too big to cover 
in any one talk. And I am sure that all of you here 
will agree that when it comes to applying adminis- 
tration to the operations of a police department, it 
is even larger—too big for any one man. Responsi- 
bility of an administrator is always greater than any 
personal capacity to carry it out—no matter how able 
a man may be. 

“This job is killing me!” 

That time-worn cry of anguish has been uttered 
by more than a few late-working administrators in 
the midnight silence of their empty offices. So often 
the protest is uttered in almost the same breath with 
orders like “route everything through me” or “let 
me check everything before you go ahead.” 

This cry of despair should elicit no sympathy. The 
administrator has no one but himself to blame. Ac- 
tually, it is a confession of failure. These men have 
failed to perform one of the basic principles of their 
job—delegation of authority. 

Delegation of authority is axiomatic in any ad- 
ministrative office. It is especially so in the adminis- 
tration of state police activities where the area of 
authority is always vast and the operations far-flung. 

But since this is recognized as basic by all able 
police administrators, I will not pursue the subject 
any further. In truth, I did not come here with the 
intention of talking about delegation of authority. 
What I have just said is really in the nature of pre- 
lude to my remarks on an activity that is delegation’s 
handmaiden. Without it, delegation becomes an 
empty word and will work against, instead of for, you. 

This is supervision. 

It is a function that must be carried out by all 
levels of command from the chief to the sergeant. 
But providing a department with good supervision— 
and this means good supervisors—is the responsibility 
of the top administration. 

Good supervision is a key element of successful 
police administration in any jurisdiction. It is abso- 
lutely mandatory in state police organizations. Police 
units are often widely dispersed, separated from each 
other and the top administration by hundreds ol 
miles. They face a variety of special local problems. 
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Frankly, these factors, and others too, have often 
contributed to situations in state police service where 
administration is not fully cognizant of what is taking 
place in the field. Modern communications systems 
have helped minimize these problems, but only in 
conjunction with efficient supervision at all levels. 

What do I mean, really, by efficient supervision? 
This, too, is a subject which cannot be completely 
explored in a talk of this nature. In fact, at the 
Traffic Institute we are hard-pressed to cover the 
essentials of police supervision in an intensive two 
week training course. 

But for our purpose here at this meeting, good 
supervision may be defined as directing the abilities 
of a group toward the accomplishment of objectives; 
improving the abilities of the group; evaluating the 
people being directed and the progress made, and 
keeping all levels informed of activities and develop 
ments by reporting. 

A supervisor, then, is one who is responsible for 
the on-the-job conduct of one or more employees. 
This includes assignment of work and, more impot 
tant, the evaluation of quantity and quality of work. 
Supervision is management at a lower level. _ Its 
objectives in any field are the greatest quantity and 
highest quality of work obtainable from those supet 
vised with maximum job satisfaction for all concerned. 

Although I cannot examine the duties of a police 
supervisor in great detail here, a brief outline of his 
responsibilities will establish a conception of efficient 
supervision. It might provide criteria for examining 
your own operations whether you are an adminis- 
trator responsible for providing his department with 
good supervision, or a supervisor responsible for 
performing good supervision. 

Supervision extends from the top down, but it is 
performed at all levels. The authority becomes more 
limited as you approach the lower levels of command; 
but at the same time, the nature of supervisory duties 
become more specific. I want to emphasize that one 
of the most important supervisory positions in any 
police department is the rank of sergeant. The set 
geant, or his equivalent, provides the basic link be 
tween management and operations. 

In police service supervision is extended principal- 
ly over people and activities, not machinery or pro 
duction methods. The emphasis, therefore, must 
be on human relationships. 
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The old concept of an autocrat ruling with an iron 
hand, controlling with fear and compulsion, has just 
about disappeared in the years following the war. 
Aside from the humanitarian aspects, it has disap- 
peared because it broke down. It failed to work in 
the light of modern employment situations. 

The new concept of supervision (and it’s really 
not so new) requires a supervisor to lead, not drive, 
his men. 


This does not mean doing the job for them. ‘Tech- 
nical knowledge alone does not make a leader. In 
the description of a supervisor I just gave you, four 
short but important words indicate the major points 
of supervisory duties. These are directing, improv- 
ing, evaluating and reporting. 

To fill out our concept of an efficient supervisor, 
let me briefly enlarge upon each of these four points. 

Directing is getting the job done. . . carrying out 
plans . . . putting orders into effect. In less abstract 
terms this may mean seeing that accidents are investi- 
gated and reported—seeing that violators are detected, 
apprehended, cited, and prosecuted. 

Getting the job done requires planning within the 
framework of departmental policies to meet all types 
of circumstances. Planning is rarely a one-man job. 
It usually involves other units or agencies and requires 
the attention of several people. 

Planning is followed by delegation of assignments, 
specifying the role of participants, coordinating ac- 
tivities to keep the action going according to plan, 
and making necessary adjustments required by un- 
foreseen obstacles or emergencies. 

In directing the activities of his men, the super- 
visor must receive and communicate orders and direc- 
tives to them. He is responsible for understanding 
the meaning of an order and its relation to the objec- 
tives of the department before passing it on to his 
subordinates. ‘To do this he must know and under- 
stand his department’s broad objectives. This em- 
phasizes the value of having policies in writing. 

In many instances direction includes a relationship 
with the courts. A supervisor should check and ad- 
vise on preparation of case summary sheets and the 
case itself. He should, from time to time, observe 
the performance of his officers in a court trial and 
counsel them on the presentation of evidence. He 
will find, too, that an analysis of lost cases may deter- 
mine weaknesses or omissions needing correction. 

Improving personnel is the second function of 
good supervision. Unfortunately it is one most 
often found wanting. Supervisors cling to the at- 
titute that this is outside their scope of duty and 
that they are responsible only for directing the activ- 
ities of the officers in their command. 

Nevertheless, a supervisor is responsible for im- 
proving his men. This is just another way of saying 
that he must conduct an informal in-service training 
program. He cannot pass this buck, because mistakes 
made by his men as a result of insufficient knowledge 
are chargeable to him. 

Three types of training lie within the province of 
the supervisor. ‘They are orientation, job instruction, 
and training for the job ahead. 
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Orientation is simply acquainting a new officer with 
his co-workers and the physical environment of his 
job. It includes, too, providing him with an unde 
standing of the work of his unit and where his job 
fits into this work. 

Job instruction training requires an explanation 
of not only what a man is to do, but how and why 
he is to do it. The supervisor should evaluate work 
performance and make suggestions for improvement 
As part of this type of training ,the supervisor should 
keep abreast of new techniques and developments so 
he may pass them on to his men. 

Training for the job ahead is the joint responsi 
bility of the supervisor and the subordinate. But 
the good supervisor will recognize an individual with 
potential, plan how to develop and use his abilities, 
and give him an opportunity to do so. 

Deficiencies in performance of ofhcers who have 
completed formal training programs should be re 
ported to the department's training authorities. 

Like improvement, evaluation is another function 
of supervision that it too often neglected by com 
manders who devote the greatest share of their ene 
gies toward doing the job instead of supervising the 
officers who should be doing the job. 

To fulfill his obligations as the link between ad 
ministration and operations, a supervisor must con- 
tinually observe and evaluate both personnel and 
operations. He must examine personal procedures, 
skills, and off-duty activities that affect the organiza- 
tion. He must also appraise specific parts of the 
enforcement program and consider ways in’ which 
it can be improved. 

Inspection is the principal tool of evaluation. 
Aside from doing the whole police job by himself, 
inspection is the only effective method for the supe 
visor, from chief to sergeant, to know whether o1 
not it is being done. 

The task of inspecting may be carried out in a 
combination of several forms, depending on the level 
at which it is taking place and the size of the depart 
ment. In state police service, the area covered by 
the operation is a vital factor. Generally it is ac- 
complished by two types, line inspection and stall 
inspection. 

The first is academic in police service. Although 
line inspection has been employed for a long time 
and is familiar to all of you, it should not be taken 
for granted to the point where it is performed in 
a careless or haphazard manner. Each senior level 
should be required to conscientiously and periodically 
examine the work of its subordinate level. The chiel 
(or division head) inspecting the function of the 
captains, the captains inspecting the lieutenants, the 
lieutenants the sergeants, and so on. 

The second method is one by which the head of a 
department is able, at least in theory, to examine the 
operations of his entire organization. This is staff 
inspection and is conducted by a special inspecting 
officer who reports directly to the chief administra 
tor. This method is generally outside the province 
of lower levels of supervision, but it is of consider- 
able value to top administration. 

Reporting naturally follows evaluation by the 
supervisor, but it includes all of the phases of his 
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duties. The conventional direction of reports is 
upward to the immediate superior. Of this activity 
it is sufficient to say that in order to perform satis- 
factory reporting, the supervisor must know the nature 
and extent of the information desired by his superior, 
otherwise he will be inclined to report only on emer- 
gency type situations. A clear-cut policy and a formal 
system for carrying it out is necessary. 

Reporting downward to subordinates is frequently 
unconventional in police service—or at best limited 
to transmitting orders and directives. This is also 
an important function of the supervisor and one 
that does not readily lend itself to formal policy and 
routine. One of the qualities of a good supervisor 
is ability to communicate effectively to his subordi- 
nates. In addition to policy and directives, he should 
transmit the department's objectives, essential oper- 
ational data, and the results of his evaluation of their 
work. 

A third form of reporting is called “horizontal” 
reporting. This is communication between super- 
visors. It is one way of letting the “right hand know 
what the left hand is doing.” Since it violates chain 
of command, it should be done only with the approval 
of the administration. And it should not be permit- 
ted to degenerate into “buck passing.” 

This then is a quick sketch of an effective super- 
visor as drawn principally by means of his duties 
and responsibilities to the administrator. The con- 
ception would be incomplete, however, if I did not 
point out that this responsibility is a two-way street. 
The administrator, too, must fulfill certain important 
obligations in regard to the supervisor. 

Not the least of these is a proper balance between 
delegation of responsibility and delegation of author- 
ity. No administrator has the right to hold his cap- 
tains and lieutenants accountable for duties without 
granting them the necessary authority. This is equal- 
ly true for captains and lieutenants in relationships 
with their sergeants. 

The administrator must provide a good framework 
of policy within which the supervisor can function. 
He must also provide needed tools. And this last 
includes, but means more than, machinery and equip- 
ment. It means selection of capable subordinates 
and providing adequate training for them. — Lastly, 
the administrator must be prepared to assist the super- 
visor whenever his help is needed. 

What I have said illustrates the nature and need 
lor good supervision. It perhaps represents the ideal, 
but certainly not the impractical or unattainable 
ideal. 

I realize that it does not answer the 64,000-dollar- 
question; How do we get good supervision? Which 
means, how and where do we get good supervisors? 

Good supervisors are not obtained by decree. You 
can’t point a finger at an officer and say, “You're it 
be a good supervisor!” But this, or something very 
like it, is frequently the method used to select super- 
visors in police organizations. 

Let me ask you, very candidly, how you select super- 
visors in your department? On what basis are men 
promoted to sergeants, lieutenants, captains? If you 
answer only, seniority, satisfactory performance in 
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a lesser job, technical knowledge, or, excuse the ex 
pression, political influence—then you are really 
“pointing a linger.” 

The basis for appointment in police operations is 
rarely a man’s potential supervisory ability, and is 
[requently seniority or one of those other qualifica 
tions I have just enumerated. The importance ol 
planning the improvement of supervisory function 
is olten overlooked. Most departmental training 
is operational in level and content. We seldom find 
special supervisory training applied either beforé 
or alter appointment to a supervisory position. Low 
level supervisors are not recognized as a source from 
which future administrative personnel can be drawn 
il they are given proper training. 

Good supervision is the result of planning the 
selection and training of personnel. I have put se 
lection first to illustrate a point. At first glance this 
would seem natural. Select a man and then train 
him. In reality this is not always true or even pos 
sible. Selection and training are closely integrated. 
Supervisory ability may not be apparent until afte 
training. And/or training needs may become ap- 
parent only after the officer is supervising. Actually, 
training should be a continuous process with selec- 
tion occurring during it. Long-range planning can 
build a reservoir of qualified supervisory officers. 

Supervisory training must have the endorsement 
and participation of top administration. It must be 
designed to meet the needs of the organization con- 
cerned. The method of training should be that 
which is best suited to accomplish the objectives 
planned for the specific group being trained. Tech 
niques may include individual coaching, classroom 
lectures, performing research and development, ro 
tating assignments, understudying supervisors. 

To the maximum extent possible subordinates 
should be trained by the supervisor, with the advice 
and assistance of staff personnel. This does not mean 
he should do all of the teaching, but his knowledge 
and experience should be used to the fullest extent. 

It is important to include provision for systematic 
evaluation of training results in the initial planning. 

You can learn from the successful programs de 
veloped by other police departments. I repeat the 
words, “successful programs.” Avoid those features 
which have been proven bad elsewhere. Remember, 
too, that you can't lift the training package, intact, 
from another department and use it. Methods o 
other jurisdictions should always be modified to fit 
your own situation. 


Finally, utilize the facilities of other agencies, col 
leges, and universities such as the Traffic Institut 
of Northwestern University, Southern Police Insti 
tute, and the FBI National Academy. 


With an additional 41,000 miles of highways sched 
uled for construction in the various states in the next 
few years, the problems facing state police agencies 
will multiply. More men, more equipment, and 
improved methods will be needed to meet this chal 
lenge in the near future. But these problems will 
not be met effectively without the competent supe! 
vision that can be obtained only by adequate, well 
planned training. 
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Balletiu 


The Internal Revenue’ Service announced 
July 8 that it will follow the decisions in Shirah 
v. United States, 253 F. 2d 798 (1958) and 
Parrish v. United States, 158 F. Supp. 238 (1958) 
in connection with the tax treatment of statu- 
tory subsistence allowances paid to police of- 
ficials. Accordingly, steps will be taken to dispose 
of pending claims involving this issue in con- 
formity with the principle enunciated in these 
decisions at the earliest practicable date. 

In effect, this means that Section 120 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 will remain un- 
changed, allowing police officials to deduct 
from gross income any monies received as a 
statutory subsistence allowance, with a limitation 
of $5 per day for such deduction. 

Rev. Rul. 57-309, I. R. B. 1957-27, 7, relating 
to the treatment of statutory subsistence allow- 
ances of municipal or state employees whose 
major duties do not relate to general law enfor- 
cent is not affected by the above-cited court 
decisions and will continue in effect. 
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seven seconds when a car going 55 miles an hour hits 
a tree. Here’s the picture: 

Ist second: The front bumper and grill work col- 
lapse; steel slivers penetrate to a depth of an inch-and- 
a-half. 

2nd second: The hood crumples and smashes against 
the windshield; fenders make contact, forcing the reat 
part over front doors. The heavy structural members 
of the car begin to act as a brake on the forward 
momentum but the driver’s body plunges ahead at 
full speed. Legs, straight as arrows, snap at knee 
joints. 

3rd second: Driver's body is off the seat, broken 
knees against the dashboard. Steering wheel begins 
to bend under his grip. Head is near sun visor; chest 
over steering column. 

#th second: The first two feet of the car is demolish- 
ed; rear end still traveling about 35 miles an hour; 
driver's body 55 mph. Engine block makes contact; 
rear end of the car rises from the ground. 

sth second: Force impales driver on the steering 
wheel shaft; steel punctures lungs and arteries; blood 
pours into lungs, filling them. 

6th second: Driver's feet are ripped from laced 
shoes; brake pedal shears at floorboards—chasis bends 
in middle; driver’s head smashes into windshield. 

7th second: Hinges tear; dvors fly open; seat moves 
forward pinning driver to wheel. Blood spurts from 
mouth; shock freezes heart; driver is dead. 
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Evocate Vigttes! 


By HENRY W. RODNEY 
Active Member, [ACP 
New York City 


In ancient Rome there lived a bandit named Law- 
lesius Tyranius. He was a sadistic tyrant of the worst 
kind. He would rob and kill without regard for his 
victims. He hated, especially the Vigiles and anyone 
associated with law and order. He hated them to 
such a degree that he did not consider his nefarious 
missions complete unless he killed one or more ol 
the Vigiles. The mere mention of the word Vigiles 
was revolting to him. It has been said that he slit 
the tongues of some of his followers because they 
had the audacity to even mention the word Vigiles. 

Lawlesius was not the only bandit in his village. 
Not far away, there was another bandit’s lair. The 
big boss was a fellow named Frightius Monopulus. 
He was just as tyrannical and barbarous as Lawlesius, 
except that Lawlesius was contented with “single 
jobs,” and had no interest in what other murderers 
did, while Frightius was a monopolistic sort of a guy. 
He would horn in on the business of all other crooks 
and demand a share of the “profits,” which he always 
got, or else. 


One day, he learned of a very successful venture 
by Lawlesius. He sent one of his trusted henchmen 
to see Lawlesius and bring back a fair share of the 
loot. 


Lawlesius became indignant and relused to pay. 
He ordered the emissary to leave with emphatic in 
structions not to come back. The next morning, 
Frightjus, with his band of cut-throats, surrounded 
Lawlesius’ hideout, ready for a show-down. 


You must remember, Lawlesius hated not only the 
Vigiles, but the mere mention of that word made 
him sick. Yet, just as soon as he saw Frightius and 
his band of marauders approach, he yelled to his slaves, 
“Evocate Vigiles! Evocate Vigiles!”” (Call the Police! 
Call the Police!) 

Lawlesius despised anything connected with law 
enforcement, but when he thought his number was 
up, he suddenly showed a great respect for the police 
by calling them to save his scalp. 


The only difference between Lawlesius and ow 
present day criminal, is the time—the Roman hood 
lums and mobsters operated hundreds of years ago, 
while our modern punks are operating now. 


Our present day criminal (I say “our” because we 
coddle and tclerate them) has no respect for law 
and order, nor anything connected with decent society. 
Some will fight to the last ditch to avoid capture. 
Some will assume an air of bravado when caught by 
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“T ain't talkin’,” while some will welcome police pro 
tection to save their hides from rival mobs. Some will 
even talk their heads off and do mostly anything, 
good or bad, to gain their own ends. 


In the long run, a thug is just plain no good. He 
will rob, cheat and kill. He will not do an honest day’s 
work. He is obsessed with the feeling that the world 
owes him a living—why should he work. We neve 
will be able to stamp out all criminals, for as long as 
there is a dishonest dollar to be made, as long as there 
is an illegal gram of narcotic drugs available, as long 
as there are other forms of contraband to deal in, 
as long as some are cursed with dementia, there 
always will be crime and we always have need to 
Evocate Vigiles. 


Now then, since it is so important that we have 
agencies to detect and suppress crime, and to bring 
criminals to justice, it is equally as important for such 
agencies, regardless of how they are known, to com- 
mand the respect of everyone. Not through fear, fon 
fear alone does not necessarily mean respect. On the 
other hand, when there is respect, there is no reason 
for fear and there is understanding. 


Criminals do not respect law and order, but they 
do not fear the enforcer, as such. If they could be 
“taught” that a law enforcement officer is one who 
does command respect, that he knows his law and 
procedures, that rules and regulations, and even the 
law, make it mandatory that he be fully backed in 
the discharge of his duties, and upon conviction, thé 
criminal is given his “medicine’’ without “‘if-ands-o1 
buts,” the crooks will learn the true meaning ol re 
spect and this may be one form of crime deterrent. 


How are we to achieve such respect for those en 


gaged in law enforcement? How can we teach the 
violators of our laws that they will be dealt with ac 
cording to due process and there shall not be a “Lix’? 


Che answer is quite simple, but | would not venture 
to wager that there will be adherence to some of these 
suggestions. 

We know that applicants for jobs in the federal 
government are investigated by either the Civil Serv 
ice Commission, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and/or other federal investigative agencies. ‘The in 
vestigations are thorough and it can usually be dete 
mined whether an applicant would be a risk on the 
job he has applied for. 


I doubt very much whether all cities or towns deem 
it necessary to have such investigations made _ foi 
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those who are to be their protectors of life and prop- 
erty. 

True, such investigations are sometimes expensive 
and some towns can’t afford it. If this is the case 
there should be subsidies by the county or state. The 
residents of a community should know something 
about those who will have authority to arrest, to carry 
firearms, to enforce the law, and in whom a com- 
munity places its trust. 

There should be rigid training in all phases of law 
enforcement and no one should be permitted to take 
over until he has proven his ability, his proficiency, 
and is thoroughly capable of carrying out his job. 
It should be a requirement for every applicant, after 
he is accepted, to attend an officially recognized police 
training school for a prescribed period of time with 
all expenses paid by the town he represents. At no 
time should a police officer be required to pay for 
any part of his official uniform, including firearms 
and ammunition. Sure, a gun is for self-protection 
and to stop an escaping felon, but it is also for the 
protection of every human on the policeman’s beat. 

There should be extensive training in proper con- 
duct when testifying in court so there is the highest 
regard for the officer by a jury and the judge, leaving 
no doubt as to the officers’ veracity. 

There should be enforced regulations prohibitng 
the acceptance of gratuities in any form, from anyone. 
One who accepts such favors cannot properly en- 
force the law and he is set up as a clay pigeon with 
loss of respect. 


There should be mutual agreements so that a police 
officer who has no special interest in a court case other 
than to testify as to the facts, is not lambasted by 
and subject to the tirades of a defense attorney, while 
the accused may sit back and laugh without even 
taking the stand. 


There should be at least one foreign language 
taught to every police officer, depending on what 
languages are mostly spoken in their communities. 
This can be of invaluable assistance in many ways. 

In all criminal proceedings, the police officer's word 
should be taken without doubt. If it is found that 
he has committed perjury or lied about some material 
fact, immediate appropriate action should be taken. 
He should be trained in public relations and taught 
how to conduct himself when talking to the every 
day Mr. Citizen. He should not be the bully type 
but firm, yet respectful, so that he, too, may be re- 
spected rather than feared and disliked. People may 
differ in tradition, language and religion, but they 
all have one common denominator—a desire to be 
treated like human beings. 

Never, under any circumstances, should labor uni- 
ons be permitted in police departments. The reason 
is quite obvious. The mere thought of a union should 
be discouraged by good working conditions and ade- 
quate salaries. 

All this can probably be accomplished after at least 
two important factors are resolved. First: The high 
type superior who has respect for his subordinate 
and is so mutually respected. Second: The question 
of salary. There never will be a totally satisfied, 
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efficient and self-respecting police officer who is not 
prone to some temptation when his mind is pre- 
occupied with thoughts about his household bills. 


There are some who say that a policeman earns 
an excellent salary. That may be so with department 
heads in localities like New York City, Los Angeles, 
or Chicago. But I challenge that observation when 
it comes to police of lesser rank, based of course, on 
today’s cost of living and by comparison of wages in 
other professions or crafts. 


For instance, the average gross salary of a patrolman 
in New York, is $5881.00; in Los Angeles, $6192.00; 
in Chicago, $5400.00; in Louisville, Ky., $4560.00; 
and in San Antonio, Texas, $4320.00. 


To some, this may seem like a lot of money, but | 
wonder how much of it, if any, is left after taxes, afte: 
rent, after food and doctor bills, clothes for the chil 
dren and the “boss,” insurance, and a few luxuries 
like a movie once in a while, or a few gallons of gas 
for that offday drive, and dozens of other every day 
necessities. 

Now let us see what is earned in some other types 
of work. For instance, a bricklayer in New York 
City, $4.15 an hour; in Chicago, $3.82; in Louisville, 
$3.75; in San Antonio, $3.50; in Los Angeles, $3.80. 
A carpenter in New York, $4.00; in Chicago, $3.45; 
in San Antonio, $2.87; in Los Angeles, $3.22. An 
electrician in New York, $3.65; in Chicago, $3.65; in 
San Antonio, $3.25; in Los Angeles, $3.75. A painter 
in New York, $3.29; in Chicago, $3.47; in Los Angeles, 
$3.26. Now multiply these hourly wages by 8 hours 
per day, by 5 days per week, by 52 weeks per year, 
and see what you get. Then add overtime where it 
applies. I do not begrudge the earnings of these 
people. More power to them. They deserve every 
penny they earn, for in these days they can use it. 
But why do we not consider our guardians of the 
law and give them a sensible living wage that is com- 
mensurate with the importance and _ responsibility 
of the positions they hold and do? 

True, we need carpenters, electricians, painters and 
many other crafts. They are very important by out 
standard of living, for without them we would be 
living in caves or in tents. The vast majority of them 
are fine solid people, but when their day is done, they 
are through. They can go home, or any place they 
choose. They can relax because they know they do 
not have to return to work until the next morning. 

That is not always so with the police officer. He is 
on the job 24 hours a day—7 days a week. When he 
is on his way home after work, should he see a crime 
committed, he is right back on the job. He is subject 
to call during all hours. He may get home after work, 
or he may stop a bullet and never get home. Yet 
these gallant public servants are paid a pittance for 
the responsibilities they have and the splendid work 
they are doing and expected to do. The record shows 
that a hundred years ago, police were scoffed at and 
scorned by the criminal and were looked upon as 
an inferior race by some good citizens; and they, 
themselves, were often ashamed of the position they 
held. It is different today. A police officer is con- 
sidered as one with a highly honored profession. 
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He should rank high in society and so respected. 
Some day perhaps, in the not too distant future, those 
responsible for setting up wage and salary scales, will 
realize that they, too, need the police and will offer 
salaries that are attractive to the finest in the field. 
We must put an end to glorifying the criminal- 
to publish his evil doings—to make movies of his ad- 
ventures—to publicize him as an idol. Instead, recog- 
nition should be given to the real hero, the police 
ofhcer who daily risks his life so that your community 
is a safe place in which to live. . 

Publicity, such as given to the mobster is revolting 
to any decent law abiding person. It would be more 
interesting, more respectful and in much better taste 
to tell what an outstanding job the police did in 
putting an end to the adventures of a mobster and 
hoodlum. 

Che police officer who is killed while trying to 
make an arrest may be given high honors in the form 
of an Inspector’s funeral, but he and his deeds are 
soon forgotten while the crooks and thugs continue 
their “Life of Riley” with $200 suits, with $50 shoes, 
$25 shirts, and continued “heroic” publicity. 

A police officer knows this. He doesn’t like it 
and he is justified, especially when some are compelled 
to seek after work jobs to make both ends meet 
self-respect is difficult. To gain respect of others, one 
must have self-respect. 

We cannot do without police. We must have them. 
Let us have the best by giving them the best—what 
they deserve. 

Remember, today, tomorrow, every day, someone 
in your community will Evocate Vigiles. He may call 
you “anything,” but he will call the police. 


COLE AMAY «5... 


The Kansas City Missouri Police Baton reports an 
interesting letter received from former Lieutenant 
Pat Robinson, who last fall accepted a position in 
private industry in Los Angeles. 

Pat had interviewed applicants for an advertised 
position with his firm and selected the outstanding 
candidate for appointment. The day the new em- 
ployee was to report for work he called to report his 
wife was seriously ill and was on her way to a hospital. 
\ few hours later he called to ask if he could have 
an advance on his wages so that he could pay for the 
ambulance service. 

Something about the situation aroused Pat’s investi 
gative instinct and he called the hospital the woman 
was supposed to have been taken to. They had nevet 
heard of her. Then he called Captain James Hamil 
ton of the Los Angeles Police Department Intelligence 
Division and in less than ten minutes learned that 
the new employee had four felony warrants outstand- 
ing and was wanted badly by the LAPD. 

When the new employee showed up for the cash 
advance he had been promised, he was promptly taken 
into custody—and it was then learned he was driving 
a stolen car when he came for the money. 

Concludes Pat, “It turned out the guy didn’t even 
have a wife and he had just dreamed up the scheme, 
with me as the first victim. When he found out I 
was a former police lieutenant, his famous last words 
were ‘With five million people in Los Angeles, I have 
to pick an ex-cop.’” 
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Coufereuce Motes 


Plans and program for the 65th Annual IACP 
Conference are developing from the “tentative” to 
the “firming up” stage. With the Conference dates 
(October 26 to 31, incl.) a little later than usual this 
year, there is still ample time for members to secure 
leaves of absence and make arrangements for the trip 
to Miami Beach, Fla. 

Hotel reservations should be mailed in as soon as 
possible. Conference hotel headquarters is the Fon- 
tainebleau. Other hotels in the immediate vicinity 
cooperating with the local committee are listed below. 

Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike has submitted to 
the [ACP Board of Officers an outline of the business 
sessions, with the greatest possible consideration given 
to suggestions made by members for desired dis- 
cussions and suggested speakers. 


Five-DAy PROGRAM ‘Topics 


The Board of Officers this year has directed that 
the Association experiment with a Monday through 
Friday Conference, and if this proves unsatisfactory 
next year’s Conference will return to the traditional 
Monday-through-Thursday session. 

The International Police Seminar will be a repeat 
feature scheduled for Saturday, October 26, Regis- 
tration of early arriving delegates will also be sched- 
uled for that day. On Sunday, October 27, registra- 
tion will continue, with annual meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and a reception for members 
and their guests the only programmed events. 

The Conference will officially open Monday, Oc- 
tober 27, with Governor LeRoy Collins, Mayor Ken- 
neth Oka, and Chief Michael Fox participating in the 
opening ceremonies. Speakers scheduled for this 
session tentatively include President John D. Hol- 
strom; Chief Bernard C. Brannon, Kansas City, Mo.; 
a representative of Director J]. Edgar Hoover, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; Prsident Carrol M. Shanks, 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, N. J.; Richard W. Galiher, counsel for the 
IACP, Washington, D. C.; Chief Theo E. Hall, public 
safety division, International Cooperation Adminis 
tration; and Colonel Salvador T. Roig, Puerto Rico 
Police Department, San Juan, P. R. 

The only afternoon session of the Conference will 
be on this day. Program features will include a 
panel on International Extradition and an address 
by Major General Haydon L. Boatner, The Provost 
Marshal General, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 

Tuesday, October 28, will be “State and Provincial 
Section” day, with the morning program developed 
by Superintendent Wm. H. Morris, Illinois State Po 
lice, general chairman of the IACP State Section 
The Wednesday morning session is “Traffic Day” 
and Wednesday evening will remain the traditional 
“banquet night.” 

Thursday morning’s program will feature reports 
of IACP standing committees and a panel forum on 
Police Interest and Action in Social, Medical and 
Family Problems, covering such subjects as narcotic 
addiction, the alcoholic, mental illness, and economic 
stresses affecting family life. 

Friday morning’s program will open with a panel 
on Administrative Techniques, in which experienced 
chiefs will discuss data processng by machine record 
units, police recruiting geared to the manpowel 
situation in 1958, stretching available personnel to 
cover enforcement needs, and adapting police tech 
niques to changing conditions. 

The latter half of the morning will be devoted to 
the annual business meeting, and the Conference will 
adjourn at 12:30 p. m. 

Repeated by request of members will be the early 
training sessions. These will be held from 7:30 a. m. 
to 9:00 a. m., Monday through Thursday. 

The complete program will be announced in a late1 
issue of The Police Chief, including entertainment 
features planned by Chief Michael Fox, local host 
and his committees. 
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MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA—Ocean breakers form 
a pattern on the sands at Miami Beach, contrasting 
with the serene waters of Indian Creek. The semz- 
circular building at extreme top right is the Hotel 
Fontainbleau, headquarters for the 65th Annual Con- 


ference of the IACP, October 26-31. & i R E he L a T E 


NYU‘s Polarization Technique | h tely! 
A polarization technique that greatly increases con- dears the Way safely. 
trast—and thus visibility—in fog, haze, and smoke has 
been developed at the Research Division of New York 
University’s College of Engineering. With either vis- 
ible or infrared searchlight sources, the new method 
makes it possible to see clearly objects that would 
otherwise be completely undetectable. 








































The technique was developed in a project sponsored 
ree ag ; 

by the United States Air Force and directed by Alan 

Nathan, research scientist in the Division. 

The basis of the development, Mr. Nathan explains, 
lies in the optical properties of polarized light. When 
passed through a polarizing filter of glass or plastic, 
light rays are made to vibrate in one direction only. 
Once polarized, these rays can pass through a second 
polarizing filter only if their vibration is in a direction Model 20 
parallel to that of the second polarizer. Sirenlite 











The new technique involves the use of a pair ol Siren sounds a penetrating warning, red light aulomatlically 
these polarizing filters oriented to pass rays whose flashes authorily. opens instantly, day or night, 
vibrations are at right angles to each other. One such me im PORE Of YOU Eu cate. 
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water droplets that make up haze or fog is blocked 
from the eyes of the observer by the second polarizer. 
This happens, Mr. Nathan says, because the wate Write for descriptive Catalog. 
droplets do not change the polarization of the light STERLING SIREN 

they scatter back to the observer. Solid objects, how- FIRE ALARM C0., Inc. 
ever, do cause some depolarization and therefore can 16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 
be seen by the observer. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











TO ACCEPT A GIFT—OR NOT? 


Somewhere in the animal hereafter there may be a 
humpless wild animal, a South American representa- 
tive of the camel tribe, which may be bristling with 
understandable pride and satisfaction for the shearing 
it received on earth. Or, perhaps, this orange-red 
colored Lama vicugna still scampers with its herd on 
the bleak and elevated parts of the Andes bordering 
the region of perpetual snows in various parts of Peru, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia unaware of the consternation 
it has caused in the hemisphere to the north. 

I refer to the vicuna coat allegedly given by a Boston 
textile industrialist of ample means to Mr. Sherman 
Adams, often referred to as the “assistant president.” 

Supposedly a $700 item, the coat and several other 
gratuities have proven embarrassing for the high pub- 
lic official, and is being used by the opposition party 
as political capital. Then we can recall-a prior ad- 
ministration when gifts of deep freezes and mink coats 
brought equally loud shouts of disapproval with 
echoes of nasty innuendos affecting the personal in- 
tegrity of other high officials. 

In a world steeped in the threat of war, of scientific 
advances of phenomenal nature, of many, many vastly 
more important events, the American people take 
time out to pay heavy attention to the plight of Mr. 
Adams. Why? 


The answer is as old as the ages—the public seems 
to enjoy taking picks on its officials. And the higher 
they are, the greater enjoyment. It is an old American 
custom, and while unfair and baseless rumors can ex- 
cite adverse and unwarranted gossip, the interest ol 
the public in the personal conduct of its officials is 
a pretty good safeguard against misbehavior in office. 


As Will Rogers is quoted as having repeatedly said, 
“AIL I know is what I read in the newspapers,” I could 
not and would not venture an opinion as to the 
publicized events in Washington. But what I can 
say is that here again is a tailor-made example of a 
problem facing governmental officials, especially the 
policeman. 


The policeman, and more than ever the police ex- 
ecutive, is constantly faced with the dilemma _ ol 
whether to accept gifts. For some reason, probably 
the powerful potential of law enforcement officials 
in affecting the individual and the public, people 
like to or feel obliged to give gifts to policemen. When 
to accept them and when not is a problem. 

No one wants to be discourteous, which is often 
the interpretation attached to refusing a gift, yet at 
the same time a career can depend upon a wise de- 
cision. I do not speak of graft or bribery or gifts 
made with obviously improper or evil intentions. 
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My reference is to the ordinary gratuities which 
often are offered to the law enforcement man. 

A chief of police is in a good position to do favors; 
he can, if he elects, show prejudice and _ partiality. 
He can maneuver special police service for the individ- 
ual or for a choice few. In this sense, his is a power 
ful local position where his favoritism and good 
will are constantly sought by some. 

Here we have the need for a code of ethics to 
guide us, to protect us and to establish a safeguard 
against public criticism which could flow from the 
receipt of a gift. I think most of us have this code 
of ethics engrained within us and which is a natural 
result of inherent honesty and the strong desire fon 
impartiality and fair play in carrying out our fune 
tions. 


If this is true, it follows that we know the inadvisa- 
bility of accepting any form of gift from those who 
might seek preferential treatment, whether in the 
nature of general police department services or individ 
ual police executive attention. 

The newspapers and news dispensing agencies love 
to watch the policeman. Often generous in their dis 
covery and publication of the good things done by 
the law enforcement man and his department, they 
consistently recognize the public appetite for the 
worst and are sometimes inclined to amplify the 
headlines when a suggestion of bad conduct materi 
alizes. 

Being, therefore, continuously in the spotlight ol 
publicity, more so than many other public officials, 
the police executive must be almost prudish in his 
decision of whether to accept gratuities or gifts. Like 
the rule pertaining to the comma, “When in doubt, 
leave it out,” he might wisely protect himself by say 
ing “No, thank you,” instead of “Yes.” 


We are of a growing, new profession. It is a deli 
cate one which has to have the feeding of exemplary 
conduct. We seek qualification to the proud status 
of a true profession and in our current push to that 
level, with all of the benefits flowing from it, ow 
part as police executives is as sensitive as it is im 
portant. 


So while the prudence or imprudence of Mr. Adams 
is vocally evaluated and pondered, we can take the 
incident as a valuable reminder of where we stand 
in the tough-treading life of being a good police office 


Ohio Sets Ten Priority Traffic Needs 

Ten priority needs for highway safety in Ohio were 
defined by more than 300 delegates attending the 
Governor's Trafic Action conference in June. Somé 
of the recommendations require legislative, others 
administrative, action. The top needs were defined 
as: 

1. Periodic Motor Vehicle Inspection. Legislative 
action to require periodic motor vehicle inspection, 
administered by the Ohio State Highway Patrol, which 
would also license inspection stations to conduct 
safety checks. 

2. Education. Legislative action to require all 
youth under 18 to complete a driver training course 
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in high schools or in accredited commercial driver 
training schools, boards of education to conduct driver 
training for adults; removal of all obstacles to insur- 
ance coverage for students in driver training; and 
safety programs for children starting at the kinder- 


garten level. 
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3. Driver Licensing. Re-examination of all drivers 
for licenses whose licenses are under suspension by 
the courts or under mandatory suspension by the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles; pre-permit license exami- 
nations mandatory throughout the state. 

!. Establishment of a Safety Center. <A _ Safety 
Center, coordinated with a state university or college 
and financed by public funds. 

5. Public Support. Legislative action to author- 
ize county commissioners to give funds to help 
county safety councils, since the major job of public 
support must be done on the county and community 
level. 

6. Trafic Supervision. Legislative action requiring 
every newly appointed police officer in the state to 
take the course at the Safety Center when established. 

7. Coordination. Legislative action to create an 
official coordinating committee, composed of heads of 
departments concerned with traffic safety, with simi- 
lar laws enacted by local jurisdictions. 

8. Accident Reports. Revision of present accident 
report form to include more data. 

Courts. Lower courts to voluntarily set up a 
uniform traffic ticket, with the rules, regulations and 
procedures established by the Supreme Court of Ohio. 

10. Uniform Laws. Enactment of an _ absolute 
speed law which takes into account speed that is too 
fast for conditions; enactment of laws by municipali- 
ties which comply with state laws. 


Handy Police Equipment 

\ “Key-Bak” key reel, especially designed for use 
by policemen, guards, wardens, etc., has been develop- 
ed by the L ummis Mfg, Com- 
pany, 2242 East Foothill Blvd., 
Pasadena, Calif. The Police 
Special Key-Bak features an 
extra wide clip to fit on po 
lice uniform belts, finished 
in black to avoid reflection. 
About the size of a pocket 
watch, the reel keeps keys, 
whistle and other small ob 
jects always handy for use. 
The 24” long stainless steel 
chain reels back the keys to 
keep them safe at the wearer's 
side and keeps the uniform 
pockets neat. The Key-Bak retails for $2.95 and is 
available from police equipment supply dealers o1 
direct from the manufacturer. 





REPAIR NOTE .... \ motorist left his car in a 
garage for inspection and check-up. The mechanic 
found this note inserted under the windshield wiper 
blade: “If headlights are too high, remove one o1 
two concrete blocks from trunk. If too low, put in 
some more.” 
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Our Illustrated Brochure Free Upon Request 


This equipment offers a medium for ef- 
ficient illustration of auto accidents. Also 
as an aid in the instruction of police re- 
cruits, in traffic control techniques, and a 
help in retraining of police personnel. 
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(© Pat. Applied For 





Magno Saf-t Board 


The Original Magnetic Saf-T Board 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLASS GRADUATES 





Above is the group of 53 officers who were graduated 
from the 15th Local Police Officers Training School, 
conducted by the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Safety and the Massachusetts Chiels of Police Associ- 
ation. 

Commissioner Otis M. Whitney, State Department 
of Public Safety, presided at the graduation ceremonies 
and the Hon. Raymond F. Barrett was the principal 
speaker. 


BELGIAN POLICE TOUR PM SECTION 
Thirty-two members of the Belgian Police Juidiciare 
toured military police installations in Heidelberg, 
Germany, early in June. Comprised of 400 experts 
in the field of criminal investigation who operate 
throughout Belgium, the crack Police Judiciare cor- 
responds closely to the FBI in the United States. 

The visiting police group, led by Julien Piron, 
Principal Commissioner and director of the Liege 
Brigade of the Police Judiciare, visited the Heidel- 
berg Provost Marshal Section and police station, ex- 
pressing great interest in the equipment utilized by 
the military police. 

Later the group visited the USAREUR Provost 
Marshal Division in Campbell Barracks where they 





Julien Piron, center left in dark suit, director of the 
Liege Section of the Belgian Police Judiciare presents 
Brigadier General Edward F. Penaat, USAREUR Pro- 
vost Marshal, a brass tray with the Liege symbol as 
an expression of appreciation for the excellent cooper- 
ation maintained since 1945 between the military po- 
lice and the Belgian lawmen. 
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were greeted by Brigadier General Edward F. Penaat. 
General Penaat thanked Principal Commissione: 
Piron for the excellent cooperation extended to USA- 
REUR military police criminal investigators who 
have visited Belgium on official assignments. Commis- 
sioner Piron replied that the cooperation worked both 
ways and praised the techniques employed by the 
Army investigators, expressing confidence that the 
cooperation between the US military police and the 
Belgian police would continue to contribute to th¢ 
protection of-the citizens of both countries. 


FAREWELL TO MP MOUNTS 





Ist Lt. Jeff G. Roberts, of Reidsville, N. C., platoon 
leader of the 287th MP Co’s mounted patrol, says fare 
well to Reno Rake. 


In an economy move, the Army retired its last 
mounted patrol when the Berlin, Germany, Com 
mand’s 287th MP Company’s 31-horse platoon headed 
out to pasture. 


The ‘Horse Platoon’ has been a favorite with Bei 
liners who had watched its members participate in 
shows against French, British and German riders. 


The platoon patrolled a remote section of the 
border between the American sector and the Com 
munist East German Zone. (see The Police Chief, 
April, 1958.) A motorized unit will take over the area, 
putting the mounted troopers back on the beat riding 
gasoline-powered steeds. 


Effective July 1, all operator's licenses in Kentucky 
are to be issued by the Kentucky Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, giving that state a central issuance point for 
such licenses. The bill, adopted by the General As- 
sembly in March, was one of a series of new safety 
laws designed to bring Kentucky's public safety legis- 
lation up to date. No new Major statutes in that 
field had been enacted for the past 20 years. 
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FICE 


POSITIONS OPEN 




















CORRECTIONAL OFFICERS. The U. S. Civil Service 
Examiners will accept applications, until further 
notice, for position of Correctional Officer, male and 
female, (Grade GS-6) for duty in Federal Penal and 
Correctional Institutions, U. S. Bureau of Prisons. 
Applicants must be 18 years of age, with no maximum 
age limit. Interested persons may secure Form 
5000-AB at any post office or from a U. S. Civil Service 
Commission regional office. This form should be sent 
to the Executive Secretary, Board of U. S. Civil Service 
Examiners, United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. The form 5000-AB should indiciate title 
of examination as “Correctional Officer” and numbe1 
of the announcement, No. 9-14-2 (1958). Other re 
quired forms will then be forwarded, together with 
notice of admission to the written examination. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 








Jul. 21-24—Florida Peace Officers Association, 29th An- 
nual Conference, George Washington Hotel, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Aug. 4-7—Associated Police Communications Officers Na- 
tional Conference, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Sept. 7-10—New England Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Balsams Hotel, White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
(For information write Chief John J. Kirby, Po- 
lice Headquarters, Chelsea, Mass.) 


Oct. 5-7—Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, 27th An- 
nual Conference, Pick Ohio Hotel, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Oct. 6-7—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel La- 
fayette, Clinton, Iowa. 


Oct. 28-29—Massachusetts Police Association, 58th An- 
nual Conference, Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass. 


Noy. 11-13—Institute of Traffic Engineers, 28th Annual 
Meeting, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-31, 1958. 
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STOP THAT BULLET! 


WITH A 
NEW “SPOONER ARMOR”* 
BULLET PROOF VEST 


*Patented 


Will stop high velocity bullets 
including .357 magnum 
(both lead and metal jackets) 


Every officer is entitled to the maximum protec- 
tion possible when forced to face gunfire. This 
means the use of a NEW “SPOONER ARMOR” 
VEST AND HOOD, which provides full protection 
of the vital body areas. 

No Penetration — No Ricochet 
proven by Police Department tests on 
new “SPOONER ARMOR” vests 


And All 


Other Purposes 


Body Armor 


Armored Cars 


Compan? 





TRADE MARE 


ARMORED PRODUCTS 


SPOONER ARMOR COMPANY 


61 Whitehall St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-4949 























stay I - 
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Don’t be killed “shooting it out” with the bar- 
ricaded criminal. The Federal No. 230 Flite- 
Rite Tear Gas Projectile will bring him out 
with his hands up. Contains more tear gas 
(CN) than similar looking products. Accurate 
up to 100 yds. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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{ TRAINING 


CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses ave invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Aug. 4—Three-week 17th Annual Southern Institute, Cali- 
fornia Technical Institutes of Peace Officers’ 
Training, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Aug. 8-10—Three-day Special Police Pistol School, con- 
ducted as part of the National Matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. For information, write Director C. 
Richard Rogers, Special Service Division, NRA 
Headquarters, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Sept. 2.—Three-week 17th Annual Northern Institute, 
California Technical Institutes of Peace Officers’ 
Training, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Sept. 8—(to September 19), Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sept. 8—(to September 26), Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 


Sept. 8—(to September 26), Motor Vehicle Control for 
the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Sept. 15—(through Dec. 5), Training Course for Juvenile 
Officers, Delinquency Control Institute, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Sept. 15—(to December 5), Fall Term, Southern Police 
Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, 
Ky. 

Sept. 15—Five-day, Tenth Annual Crime School, Boulder, 
Colo. Police Dept. 

Sept. 18—Nine-month 1958-59 Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, (deadline for filing ap- 
plications is May 15, 1958), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Il. 

Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ul. 


Sept. 24—Three-day Freeway Operations Seminar for 
New England, Northampton, Mass. Sponsored by 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, Washington 6. 
D.C. 

Sept. 29—(to October 17), Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl- 

Oct. 6—(to October 31), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety 
for Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 6—(to October 24), Examiner Records and Their 
Uses (Unit IV of AAMVA Training Progam), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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Oct. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 20—(to October 31), Supervision of Police Personnel, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Nov. 3—(to November 21), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 

Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 11-15—Fourth Annual Southwestern Arson Investi- 
gators Institute, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 1-5—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Vhotog- 
raphy. No registration fee. Maximum of 35 per- 
sons accepted. Write Harris B. Tuttle, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester,. 
N. ¥. 

Dec. 15—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

1959 

Mar. 9—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 











Traffic deaths across the nation came down again 
in May for the ninth straight month, the National 
Safety Council has reported. 

The decrease was 3 per cent—2,910 deaths this May 
against 3,000 in May last year. 

This brought the traffic death toll for the first five 
months of this year to 13,240—7 per cent below the 
14,200 total for the same period last year. 


At the end of five months 33 states had better re 
ords than for the same period last year, and 15 showed 
increases. 


The 33 states with decreases for five months were: 


Vermont 19 
West Virginia 31 
Arkansas ~30 
Connecticut 29 
South Carolina 25 
Nevada 22 
New Hampshire 2] 
Michigan 19 
Illinois —18 
Indiana 18 
Maine 15 
New Jersey 14 
Georgia —14 
Kansas —14 
New Mexico —]4 
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Alabama —13 
lowa —13 
Montana —12 
Ohio —10 
Missouri —10 
Utah —10 
Pennsylvania 8 
Texas - § 
North Carolina — 8 
Wisconsin — § 
Oregon — 8 
California ~._------... -2. 2 5 
Maryland 5 
Oklahoma a 
Kentucky - $3 
Rhode Island — § 


Virginia i. 

The 655 cities of more than 10,000 population which 
reported to the Council showed a 10 per cent decrease 
in May. For five months they had a 5 per cent de- 
crease from the same period last year. 

A total of 555 cities had fewer deaths or no change 
in May. For five months 448 had fewer deaths or no 
change. 

Of those cities with fewer deaths at the end of five 
months, the following had populations of more than 
200,000: 


Wichita, Kan. —75 
Long Beach, Calif. —54 
Toledo, Ohio —47 
Cincinnati, Ohio —38 
San Antonio, Tex. —37 
Dayton, Ohio —36 
Cleveland, Ohio 32 
Oakland, Calif. —3?2 
San Francisco, Calif. 29 
New Orleans, La. —29 
St. Louis, Mo. —24 
Washington, D. C. —2] 
Minneapolis, Minn. —18 
Detroit, Mich. -15 


Boston, Mass. -] 
\tlanta, Ga. —] 
\kron, Ohio l 
Philadelphia, Pa. l 
| 
l 


Chicago, III. l 
Portland, Ore. ] 
Dallas, Tex. 8 
Fort Worth, Tex. 7 
Los Angeles, Calif. 5 
Milwaukee, Wis. 5 
Houston, ‘Tex 3 


In May 503 of the 655 reporting cities had perfect 
records. ‘The three largest were Fort Worth, Tex. 
(330,000) ; Tampa, Fla. (269,900) , and Wichita, Kan. 
(224,700) . 


For five months 272 cities still had perfect records. 
The three largest were Saginaw, Mich. (102,100) ; 
Orlando, Fla. (89,300), and Pueblo, Colo. (82,600) . 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of live months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, III. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
750,000-1,000,0000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


500,000-750,000 Population 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Portland, Ore. 

San Antonio, Tex. 


200,000-350,000 Population 
Wichita, Kan. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dayton, Ohio 


100,000-200,000 Population 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Kansas City, Kan. 

Erie, Pa. 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Orlando, Fla. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


25 000-50 000 Population 
Boise, Idaho 

Yakima, Wash. 
Birmingham, Mich. 


10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Medford, Ore. 

Napa, Calif. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Inc. 
W. S. Darley & Company 

A. Dubois and Son, Inc. 

Faurot, Inc. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

Federal Sign and Signal Corp 
Graflex, Inc. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Company 
Magno Sal-T Board 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


Muni-Quip Corporation 

Remington Arms Company, Inc. 

Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co. 

Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

Sireno Company, Inc. 

Spooner Armor Company 

Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Co., Inc. 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

Charles C Thomas, Publishe: 
Wnhchester-Western Div., Olin-Mathieson 
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HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 














SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 
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Do You KNow...2 


\ 
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Q. What is a Hi-Light Badge? 
A. A revolutionary new lightweight Blackinton Badge designed for 
featherweight comfort, service and appearance. 


Q. Why was Hi-Light developed? 


A. It was originally designed for use on lightweight summer uniforms, 
but has become extremely popular for year round wear. 


Q. Just how light is a Hi-Light Badge? 
A. A Hi-Light Badge is actually one-third the weight of a conventional 
brass badge, so light you hardly know you're wearing it. 


Q. What other superior qualities does Hi-Light have? 

A. Even though the badge is made from an entirely new feather-light 
metal, it retains the same durability and high quality deep cut pre- 
cision die work that has made Blackinton badges famous. 


Q. What finishes are available on Hi-Light Badges? 


A. Three gleaming finishes, brilliant polished nickel, long-lasting rho- 
dium and rich lusterous gold plate. 


Q. How can | recognize a Hi- 
Light Badge? 

Every Hi-Light Badge has the 
Blackinton Hi-Light trademark 
stamped on the back of the 
badge. It’s featherweight and 
this recognized trademark will 
assure you of buying and wear- 
ing the best. 
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THE NEWEST 
IN BADGES... 





Ask your equipment supplier or uniform manufacturer 
to show you Blackinton HI-LIGHT Badges 


BLACKINTON 





V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. * ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 





